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faculty of eikasia seems to play a role in both anamnesis and 
mneme; (4) and most importantly, the phenomenon of “re- 
collecting” cannot be considered without taking into account 
its “opposite,” the phenomenon of “forgetting,” while the 
phenomenon of “having something in one’s memory” does 
not have “forgetfulness” as its “opposite”: we either have or 
do not have memories, we either keep them or lose them, but 
we lose them without being aware of our losing them, with- 
out being aware of our forgetting. To become aware of our 
having forgotten something means to begin recollecting.?° 

The question arises: can Socrates—or Plato—be unaware of 
the distinction between “recollecting’’ and “learning”? Need- 
less to say this distinction is not an invention of Aristotle but 
rather one that offers itself to any one reflecting on the phe- 
nomena of “recollection” and “learning.” Does Socrates—or 
Plato—simply deny that there is a difference between them? 
Or does Socrates-or Plato—change the meaning of anam- 
nesis? Or is something else involved in the identification of 
“recollection” and “learning” as well as in the correlated 
identification of “forgetfulness” and “ignorance”? 

To be able to deal with all these questions we shall have 
to consider: (a) the meaning of eikacia in books VI and VII 
of the Republic; (b) an extension of that meaning implied 
in the Republic; (c) the relations between eixagia, drdvora, 
and dvayurnors in the Phaedo; (d) the theme of åváuvnois and 
pyjun in the Phaedrus and the Philebus; (e) the avoidance of 
the avaurnots thesis in other dialogues and the stress on peppy 
in the Theaetetus; (f) the significance of the mythical frame 
which surrounds the recollection thesis. 


2. THE MEANING OF elxacla 


The term eixaola is used, in the sixth book of the Republic 
(511 e 2), to describe one of the possible “states of the soul” 
(taðhuara & 7H pox -511 d 7). This rééyua is made to cor- 
respond to a section of an imaginary line which Socrates of- 
fers for Glaucon’s consideration. Later, in the seventh book 
(534 a), the term is assigned directly to that section of the 
line itself. 


10. Cf. Hist. anim. 1I, 1, 488 b 25-26: “Memory as well as receptivity to 
teaching is common to many beings, but nothing except man is able 
to recollect” (xal uvhuns cal d&daxfs mord xowwwrvel, dvapspvpoxerar be 
obdty &Xo bbvarat «d}y GvOpwros). 


There are only two main segments of the line (509 d 6f.): 
one corresponding to the domain of the intelligible (rò vonrév 
or 76 voovuevov) under the leadership of the Good, the other 
to the domain of the visible (rò òparóv or 76 dpwuevoy) under 
the leadership of the Sun. We are at home in the realm of 
the visible, but we do have access to the realm of the intelligi- 
ble. The two segments of the line are unequal in size." 
Glaucon is invited to reproduce the ratio that these two seg- 
ments have to each other twice by subdividing each of them 
into two subsections. Thus, within the domain of the in- 
telligible two ways of being engaged in thought are to be 
distinguished, while the domain of the visible is to be under- 
stood to comprise two kinds of visible objects to which two 
different “states of the soul” correspond. 

Socrates deals first (509 e-—510 a) with the latter sub- 
division beginning with the “last” or “lowest”12 subsection. 
To it belong all natural “images” (eixéves),13 all shadows, every- 
thing that might appear on surfaces of liquids or on surfaces 
of compact, smooth, and shining bodies, and so on. The other 
subsection of the visible domain encompasses all those objects 
which the objects of the last subsection resemble (éorxey — 510 
a 5). That is to say it encompasses all the “originals” the 
images of which constitute the objects of the last section— 
encompasses all the “originals” which the objects of the last 
section “image” or mirror. The latter objects depend, there- 
fore, for their appearing as images before our eyes on all the 
primary visible objects around us, such as animals and plants 
and man-made things. This relation of dependency deter- 
mines the degree of clarity (cadjvea) and lack of clarity 
(acapea) with which we perceive the two kinds of objects 
within the visible domain: image and original (rò opousdevr— 
70 @ wpowwy) are related to each other in the same way in 
which what is merely conjectural or “imagined” or opined 
(rò Sofacrév) is related to what is actually cognized (rò 
Yvwsróv).14 The relation of dependency between “image” and 
“original” determines the degree of genuineness, the degree of 


11. The context makes the version är, Yea (509 d 6) in one of the codices 
improbable. 

12. CE. rd dvwrdrw—rg@ reňevralw (511 d 8, e2). 

13. They are called later on (532 c 1) ġavrågpara Geta. 

14. These terms take up the distinction made in book V, 476 d 5 ff., 
especially 478 a 10 ff., and anticipate what is said later in book VII, 
534 a 3-8, about the two main segments of the line. 

There is an ironic ambiguity in the term rò dotacréy itself: it may 
also mean “what is held in honor” (cf. deSofaepévors ~ 511 a 8). 
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“truth” (ddnGea) in each of them. The relation between their 
respective shares in truth is mirrored in the ratio between the 
sizes of the two subsections, the very same ratio that obtains 
between the two main segments of the line. 

Now, the two subsections of the visible domain also cor- 
respond to the two ways in which the two kinds of visible 
objects affect us. 

Our relation to all the animate and inanimate things 
around us is one. of unfathomable familiarity. Even things 
and surroundings with which we happen to be, as we say, 
“unfamiliar,” have an index of familiarity on them that does 
not make it too difficult for us to deal with them, to respond 
to them. We are indeed “at home” among all the familiar 
and unfamiliar things and faces of the visible world. Our basic 
attitude towards them is one of unquestionable trust (aioris) 
which extends far beyond any distrust or suspicion we might 
fee] on occasion. Overwhelmingly, we trust that all the fa- 
miliar features of the visible world are here to stay, that 
things are as we see them. The usual and the unusual, the 
expected and the unexpected, routine and novelty, are labels 
put on things and events within the frame of our all-em- 
bracing, all-familiar common experience. 

The second kind of visible object, the various “images” of 
visible objects of the first kind, are no less familiar!® to us, 
but they affect us in a peculiar way. Although, on occasion, 
we might not differentiate between them and the primary visi- 
ble objects, we do not, as a rule, confuse an “image” with an 
“original.” On the contrary, we are able to see, and do see, 
images as images. It is this råðypa of the soul, this faculty?® 
of ours, to see an image as an image that Socrates calls eixacia. 

There is the temptation to overlook the crucial importance 
of eixacia in Socrates’ account because it is assigned to the 
lowest section of the line.!7 We are warned by Socrates that 
his account leaves quite a few things unsaid (509 c 5-11; 
cf. also 534 a 5-8). But this much is clear from his description 
of the divided line: the pattern of «ikasia on the lowest level 
anticipates similar patterns on higher levels of the line. Is not, 
indeed, the ability to exert the faculty of eikacia a prerogative 


15, No less dotaeré (cf. 534 a 1-2; 6-7). 

16. The meaning of “faculty? or “power” (dévauis) is explained in 
477 e~d. 

17. H. J. Paton (“Plato’s Theory of ELKAZIA,” in Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society [1922], pp. 69-104) sees the importance 
of eixacia but it can hardly be said that he treats the subject ade- 
quately. 


of human beings? Although some animals may possess the 
faculty of that special kind of ¢ixacia which is intimately con- 
nected with their ability to remember,1* no animal, so far as 
we can observe, is capable of seeing an outward image as an 
image. 

The “state of the soul” called eixagia necessarily presup- 
poses the other one which consists in our responding to the 
familiar visible things around us with trust. For we see 
“through” an image, as it were, its trustworthy original. See- 
ing an image as an image is a kind of “double seeing.” Our 
response to an image cannot help reproducing the very mode 
of being of what we call “image” (exor): “image” is uniquely 
that which is not what it ts.1® 

Thus, while riorts can be had without exacia, eixacia cannot 
come into play without mioris. The prisoners in the cave, 
described in Book VII of the Republic, do not manifest any 
eixacia before they are able to turn their heads. Eixacia has a 
doubleness which riers has not. The subsection which cor- 
responds to the elxdves and to eixacia cannot be taken by it- 
self: it is characterized by its dependency on, and its relation 
to, the subsection which corresponds to the primary visible 
objects and to our trust in them. 


3. THE DIANOETIC EXTENSION OF eikxagia 


The two subsections of the domain of the intelligible cor- 
respond to two possible ways of our being engaged in thought. 
To one of them, the lower one, Socrates assigns the name of 
dtavora, “thinking,” to the other, the name of vénors, “intellec- 
tion” (511 d 8f.), which later, in Book VII (533 e 8), is 
changed to émorjyn, “knowledge,”?° while vénots is then (534 
a 2) referred to the entire segment of the intelligible. Again, 
Socrates takes up the lower section first. Before considering 
what he says let us turn to a later passage (523 a—525 a) in 
which the “natural” functioning of our thinking, the primary 
and “simple” business of our dtdvora, is carefully described. 
This business consists in comparing, that is, in separating and 
relating. 

a) The texture of our common experience in which we im- 
plicitly trust is woven out of a variety of perceptions. If we 


18. See p. 110 and p. 112, note 10. 

19, Cf. Soph. 240 b 12 —c 2 (also Rep. V, 477 a-b, 478 e and context). 

20. More precisely: ý rod Siadtyeo@ar morhun (511 c 5); cf. 4 dtadenrexd 
émcorhuy (Soph. 253 d 2 ff.). 
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try to look at them in their nascent state, as it were, we can 
follow Socrates’ exposition. 

There are perceptions of visible things, says Socrates, which 
give us enough clarity about the things perceived (the per- 
ception of single fingers, for example) so that most of us do 
not feel compelled to raise any question about them (in par- 
ticular, not to raise the question, “what is finger?’’); there are 
other perceptions which must seem at first perplexing and 
confusing (a finger appears both big and small, thick and 
thin, hard and soft) because “opposite” qualities (révavria) 
have been somehow “mixed up” (ovykexvyéva) in them—~as 
our reflecting about this “mix-up” at once, and with little ef- 
fort on our part, informs us. Indeed, the very fact that we 
feel perplexed about such perceptions manifests the presence 
of ĉıávora “in” them. For to apprehend “opposition” or “con- 
tradiction” is within the province of d:avoca, not of the senses. 
In such perplexing cases we cannot help weighing in our 
thinking what our sensing presents to us so as to be able to 
gain more clarity about it: we summon our slumbering think- 
ing to come to the rescue and to survey what we perceive. 
This surveying removes the confusion, the contradiction or 
obstacle (évavriwpa) arising in our perceptions, by distinguish- 


‘ing the relations in which a finger stands with regard (mpés) 


to its neighbor. A finger may be big in relation to its left 
neighbor and small in relation to its right neighbor. Or, as 
we read in the Phaedo (102 b-c), Simmias is tall not by 
virtue of being Simmias but by virtue of being taller than 
Socrates; and again Simmias is short not in virtue of being 
Simmias but in virtue of being shorter than Phaedo. Sim- 
mias is tall and short in different respects.?? 

In distinguishing those respects, our thinking, our diavora , 
both discriminates between and relates the things under con- 
sideration. In the case of a finger, the dcavora has, first of all, 
to explore whether its being both big and small means that 
we are facing something which is “one” or whether it means 
that we are, for example, facing something which is “two.” The 
conclusion is inescapable that “big” and “small” are, each of 
them, one, but are together two (èv éxdrepov, auddrepa 5é bo”). 
Our sense of sight, by itself, without the help of our d:avora, 


21. Cf. Theaet. 154 c 1 ~155 c 5; 186 b 2-10; Statesman 283 d 11—e 2. 

22, 524 b 10. Ch. Theaet. 185 b 2; Hipp. Maj. 301 d 5-302 b 3. (CE. 
also Theaet. 203 d 4—10; Rep. 475 e 9-476 a 8; 479 a 5-b 8; 602 
d 6-603 a 9; Phaedo 97 a 2-5; Parmen, 143 c 1-d 5; Soph. 243 
d 8-e 2; 250a-d.) 


seems unable to make this distinction. Our thinking activity, 
which Socrates at this point (524 c 7) calls by its generic 
name — voyots, fulfills the task. It can do this because its basic 
function consists indeed in discriminating and relating, that 
is to say, in counting or numbering. For in the act of counting 
we both separate and combine the things we count. It can be 
rightly said, therefore, that the act of counting (Aoytoyos) un- 
derlies any act of our éddvora. Moreover, whenever we are en- 
gaged in counting, we substitute—as a matter of course, even 
if we are not aware of what we are doing—for the varied and 
always “unequal” visible things to be counted “pure” invisible 
units (wovades) which in no way differ from each other and 
which constitute the only proper medium of counting.?3 

Continued reflection on that act of counting leads to the es- 
tablishment of réxvat which supply us with a precise knowl- 
edge of all things numerable insofar as they are numerable 
and of their properties as well as their mutual relations which 
are rooted in their numerability. These réxvac are Arithmetic 
and Logistic. They give us the knowledge of numbers and of 
the relations between them, whatever the things numbered 
might be.?4 

Having been engaged in removing the confusion and con- 
tradiction inherent in some of our perceptions by separating 
and relating the things perceived and having thus distin- 
guished the different, and “opposite,” relations in which one 
and the same thing may stand to other things, especially with 
regard to their size, our d:avota proceeds still further in deal- 
ing with those relations themselves, the “bigger than. . .” 
and the “smaller than ...,” the “taller than...” and the 
“shorter than. . . .” It faces the problem of measuring. And 
it solves this problem by discovering a medium in which those 
relations acquire a precise meaning. That medium belongs to 
another réxvn, that of Geometry. It is here, then, among geo- 
metrical entities, that strict equality, for example, can be 
found when certain conditions are fulfilled. 

b) We now turn back to what Socrates has to say about the 
lower subsection of the domain of the intelligible (510 b— 
511 b). 

“Technicians” who deal with numbers and geometrical en- 
tities, while looking at visible things, be they natural things 
or man-made models or diagrams, use these visible things as 
if they were “images” (as eixdor — 510 b 4; e 3; 511 a 6), that 
23, Cf. Phileb. 56 d-e. 

24, Cf. Jacob Klein, op. cit., Part I, Sections 3-7. 
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is, they transform them in thought into “images” of those in- 
visible objects, numbers and geometrical entities, which are 
usually called “mathematicals” (ueéjuara) because their struc- 
ture can be precisely investigated, understood, learned and, 
therefore, also easily remembered.?5 

To begin thinking means—in any conceivable case and for 
any conceivable purpose—to begin searching for some clarity 
about the matter we are dealing with. Since visible things, as 
far as they are perceived, may lack clarity (cadjrea) and our 
response to them lacks precision (axpifea), our thinking is 
bound to search for objects which would not suffer from lack 
of clarity and would lend themselves to being more precisely 
apprehended. Our thinking discovers, in its acts of thinking, 
such objects to be tés very own. They are “objects of thought,” 
“intelligible objects,” vonra. It is these intelligible objects, 
with their more truthful clarity, that cast light on the obscurity 
of visible things, an obscurity which the rays of the Sun can- 
not remove. They present themselves, in their clarity, as models 
or originals of the visible things. The process of clarification, 
achieved in discriminating between and relating visible 
things, is the proper, ordinary, and “natural” business of 
thinking. In it and through it we have constant access to the 
domain of the intelligible. Our daily speech bears witness to 
that. 

Out of such ordinary, matter-of-course thinking activity 
grow all the disciplines, all the arts and sciences, in which the 
“natural” ways of our ĉiávora acquire the character of artful 
and “methodical” procedures. This is particularly true of the 
réxvat which deal with numerical and geometrical entities and 
relations. The methods of those basic (and kindred) disci- 
plines can well serve as paradigms of what our diavora always 
practices, quite independently of, and prior to, its scientific, 
“technical” performance. ‘That is why in the passage of the 
Republic under consideration those disciplines are singled out 
to describe the way in which our é:avoca operates, although 
the range of its activity by far transcends the limits of those 
disciplines. 

In our thinking, then, be it “technical” or “natural,” all the 
things and properties of the visible world with which we deal 
are taken to “resemble” (éoxe-510 d 7) the invisible, yet 


25. We have to note that the term uáðņua is studiously avoided in this 
passage, while it was used previously (504 d ff.) with regard to the 
“Good” and is used extensively later on (521 c ff.) in the outline of 
the education of the guardians. 


more precise, objects of thought. It is clearly Socrates’ conten- 
tion that our éd:avora makes us interpret those things and prop- 
erties as images of invisible vonra. The best evidence for this 
contention is precisely the paradigmatic way in which arith- 
meticians and geometricians use pebbles and visible diagrams 
or models for their demonstrations, while they do not have, 
and do not want us to have, those visible figures and bodies 
“in mind” (dtavoobpevor), The proper objects of their reason- 
ing are “pure” objects of thought, the “odd” and the “even,” 
the “square” and other “figures,” the “diagonal,” the “three 
kinds of angles,” and so on, of which the visible diagrams or 
models are but artful “images” (510 d 5-511 a 2). 

‘Thus it appears that in our thinking we exercise a kind of 
etxagia which is different from the one we exercise in the do- 
main of visible things and their images. This new kind of 
elxagia could be rightly called dianoetic eikasia. Let us not 
overlook that later, in the seventh book (534 a 1-2), the do- 
main of elxacia and that of rioris are together called the 
domain of “opinion” (66fa), which domain thus corresponds 
to the entire segment of the vistble. Now, according to what has 
been said in the fifth book (477 a-b; 478 e), the object of 
“opinion” (rò õoğasróv) lies “between” what ts and what is 
not, partaking of both and thus exhibiting the character of 
what we call “image.”?6 Our dtavova, therefore, cannot help in- 
terpreting all that is visible as having the character of an 
“image.” Its work indeed appears to be based on dianoetic 
eikasia. 

c) This work of our dtavoia is intended to remedy the in- 
sufficiency of our perceptions, It is, therefore, of necessity 
turned towards the visible things. Its field is coextensive with 
the territory of the visible world.27 To accomplish its task of 


26. See p. 115. 

27, The geometrical proof, in the Greek manner, is as follows: 
Let there be given a line subdivided into four sections. 
Let these sections be designated by the letters A, B, C, D re- 
spectively. 

A Let the division be made according to the prescription: 
(A+B): (C+D) ::A:B::C:D. 
From (A + B): (C+D) ::C:D follows alternando (Euclid 
V, 16 


B (1) (A+B): CG :: (C+D): D. 
From A:B::C:1D follows componendo (Euclid V, 18) 
(2) (A+ B):B::(C+D):N. 
Therefore (Euclid V, 11) 
(3) (A-LB):C@:: (A+B) :B 
and consequently {Euclid V, 9) 
(4) CB. 
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clarification, our ôtávota, according to Socrates’ account, is 
compelled (avayxaferat—510 b 5; cf. 511 a 4, c 7) to use 
(xpficOat —511 a 4) the intelligible objects, the “originals” of 
visible things, as “foundations” or “'sup—positions” (i1o0éces — 
510 b 5, c 3, 6; 511 a 3), and to do that in a way not quite 
suited to the nature of foundations or “sup—positions”: the 
étavota, instead of ascending from the foundations upwards 
(rév ùrobðtocwv dvwrépw ExBalveyv —511 a 5 f.), towards its 
“source” (ém’ åpxhv), moves downwards, towards the final re- 
sult (rl reXevrqv ~510 b 6), that is to say, towards the visible 
things. 

Not surprisingly,?® Plato is playing with the meaning of the 
term vréfeots. There are accepted “technical” usages of this 
term, especially apparent from the treatise on Ancient Medi- 
cine (1, XIII, XV), attributed to Hippocrates, from “analyti- 
cal” mathematical procedures, alluded to later in the Meno,?® 
from the discussion in the Parmenides and also from its fre- 
quent, and varied, occurence in Aristotle? Whatever the 
range of the “technical” meanings of ird6eors, they all imply 
something without which something else cannot be or cannot 
be conceived. As against that which depends, for its being or 
its being conceived, on a foundation or “supposition” (not 
necessarily a merely conjectural one), the foundation takes 
precedence. The nature of this precedence is in question, 

In the passage under consideration Socrates puts an am- 
biguous emphasis on the preposition (and prefix) ró vying 
with the preposition (and prefix) 474. The foundation under- 
lies that of which it is the foundation. Our ôĝiávora, in dis- 
criminating between and relating visible things, is indeed 
perpetually engaged in the business of providing “sup- 
positions” or foundations (tworifecfa:) for what has to be 
clarified, is perpetually engaged in the business of understand- 
ing. The dianoetic etkasia it exercises consists in understanding 
visible things in terms of their intelligible foundations. It is 
thus that our ôtávora makes the visible things depend on intel- 
ligible “originals.” But to make this dependency manifest, the 
various réxvat must show that the wanted clarity about visi- 
ble things can be deduced from the suppositions (€& vrodécewy 
-510 b 5). That is to say, the réxvae are out to prove or to 
“demonstrate” (å mo Sexvivac) that the properties of the visi- 


28. Cf. pp. 49 f. 

29, Cf. pp. 83 and 207. 

30. Cf. the account of drédeors and brorlBec@ac (mostly in their colloquial 
use) given by R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, 1941, pp. 97-117. 


ble world do indeed follow from something intelligible be- 
longing to a “higher” level.84 This has always been the en- 
deavor of whatever arts and sciences of the visible world have 
come into existence. The strict deductive procedures in an- 
cient mathematics are a purified, and immensely fascinating, 
version of that endeavor, inasmuch as here the final result 
(reħeurh) reached in the conclusion of an aodekis belongs it- 
self to the domain of the intelligible.3? That is why the mathe- 
matical disciplines—in their purity-are indispensable for the 
education of the guardians of the city. But the “downward” 
motion of a mathematical drddekis still repeats the pattern of 
all “technical” as well as of all “natural” thinking. 

The “downward” path of the various réxvat, and especially 
of the mathematical ones, tends thus, of necessity, to transform 
(511 b 5; ¢ 7) the “suppositions,” the úm o @écets, into “sources” 
(apxat). Yet these sources, the intelligible entities from which 
the é:avora derives its “demonstrations,” are themselves in want 
of greater clarity. 

The technicians proceed in their deductions as if such clarity 
has been secured because of the agreement about the terms 
or names which denote those suppositions. In the Sophist 
(218 c 4-5), the Stranger, whose home is neither Athens nor 
the visible world, has this to say about “agreement”: “It is al- 
ways necessary, with regard to everything, to have come to an 
agreement about the thing itself through arguments rather 
than about the mere name without argument“ (ôe? 6é dei 
WavTos wept TÒ wpGypa alto paddAov bia Oywr Ñ Tobvowa povovy 
gauvwpohoyĝĵoðat xwpis Adyov). A technical éuodoyia—with re- 
gard to entities “defined” in Geometry, for example—is not an 
agreement about “things themselves.”33 Socrates, in the Re- 
public (533 b 6-d 7), is quite explicit on that point. The 
various 7éxvat, following the ordinary path and the usual con- 
cern of our ĉiro, remain turned toward the mire of that 
“jumbled jungle” (BopBopos BapBapixds ris) which the visible 
world around us presents;*4 they are, therefore, by themselves, 
not capable of dealing with the obscurity of their own “be- 
ginnings”; they are not sufficiently awake to give a reasonable 


31. It is not unimportant to observe that the terms drddekhs and 
dnodexvivac are not used in this passage. 

32. Cf. 533 b 3-7. 

33. Cf. pp. 63 and 66. (Cf. also in Rep. V, 454 a 6-7, the opposition 
between ‘“‘xar’ elén’”” and “xar’ atré rò övopa” and in Euthyd. 278 b 
5-7 the opposition between “rà mpéypara wh Exe” and “ý ray évoudrov 
diadope”’. 

34. Cf. Phaedo 69 c 5-7. 
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account (Adyor étéovat) of their own sources. And thus, in Soc- 
rates’ view, they do not deserve the name of “knowledges” 
(ércorijuat) which we so often, from sheer habit, bestow upon 
thern. 

The kind of clarity they can reach is somewhere between 
the manifest clarity of knowledge and the pretended clarity of 
a mere opinion (533 d 5-6; 511 d 4-5). This limited clarity is 
the result of the peculiarly limited activity of our natural and 
technical ôtávora, an activity which consists in making the vast 
and diffuse jungle of the visible world depend on a plurality 
of more “precise” vonr4, an activity, however, which is not able 
to give an intelligible account of those voyra themselves. In 
this, the clarity and precision attainable by our ôrávora is com- 
parable to the clarity and precision sometimes achieved in our 
dreams, in which perhaps a somewhat similar activity of “sup- 
position” takes place, followed by an ultimate identification 
of “image” and “original.”85 The power to clarify fully the 
suppositions of our davoca may not be given to mortal men.3® 
But if an attempt is to be made—and the very activity of our 
thinking invites us to make it—it can be made only by revers- 
ing the direction of our search, by turning our attention away 
from the visible things towards the source or sources from 
which our écavoia derives its clarifying function.$7 

d) This attempt—amounting, in Glaucon’s appraisal, to a 
long and difficult task (ovxvdv éoyov—511 c 3 f.) —is made to 
correspond to the uppermost subsection of the divided line 
(511 b 3—c 2). Here our ôiávora, our faculty of thinking, 
tackles the intelligible without any recourse to the visible and 
without transforming its “suppositions” into “sources”: the 
suppositions from which, on the lower level, the aodeites take 
off on their downward motion, are here truly suppositions 
(T övr brodéces) , bases, as it were, on which the écavora steps 
to rebound upwards (olov émPaces te kal dpuai*), so as to try 
35. Cf. 476 c 5-8. 

36. Cf. Phaedo 107 b 1: ġ dvOpwrlyy doGevaa, and the context (cf. pp. 
37. aE PE to quote Aristotle (Nic. Eth. I, 4, 1095 a 30-33) in 
this connection: “Let us not fail to observe the difference between 
arguments which proceed from the beginnings and those which lead 
towards them. Rightly indeed did Plato, too, [presented with an ar- 
gument] raise this question and inquire whether the way leads from 
the beginnings or towards the beginnings. . . .” (uù AarOavérw 8 Huds 
ör: Stadépoverw of dd rv dpxdv Adyo. kal ol emt ras apxas. eb yàp Kal 
ó Uddrwy ġmrópe rodro kal èfýre, worepov ard r&v apxay Ñ eri ras dpxas 


arw ù ddds ....) 
38. Cf. 532 a7: dppay. 


to reach, step by step (¿t trofécews iofoa ~510 b 7) the truly 
“First.” The “First” is self-sufficient in itself: it does not de- 
pend on a “higher” source nor is it in need of any “sup- 
port”; it is in every sense “supposition-free” (àpxù avuToBeros — 
510 b 7; 76 åwvróĝerov—511 b 6); it is the all-embracing 
“whole” as such (% rob wavros å&px%’ -511 b 7). 

The task set for the d:avoca in this section is indeed enor- 
mous, far more so than Glaucon seems to realize. It taxes to 
the utmost our power of discoursing, our “dialectical” power 
(ù rod beadeyeoPar Sivauis*? —511 b 4; 532 d 8; 533 a 8), that is, 
the skill to consider in close argument, in question and an- 
swer,*! what presents itself as having genuine being and in- 
telligibility (511 c 5 f.; cf. 533 a 3: aùrò rè dAnGés) , without any 
“illustrations” from the domain of the visible (510 b 7-9; 511 
c 1). But even here, on the highest level of its activity, on its 
“dialectical march” (ôiaħexrix) mopela —532 b 442), the didvora 
must proceed from supposition to supposition, by distinguish- 
ing between, and relating, the intelligible objects it is dealing 
with, by separating them into “parts” if they are susceptible of 
being thus separated, and by collecting them into “wholes” if 
they are susceptible of being thus collected. It is in such 
dtarpéoers and ovvaywyai that the dialectical art indeed con- 
sists.43 And, therefore, this art demands not only motions 
upwards, from multiplicity toward higher and more com- 
prehensive unity, but also motions downwards, from unity to- 
ward lower and more dispersed multiplicity, down to the 
“last” intelligible objects (511 b 7—c 2). 

The difference between the two subsections of the intel- 
ligible, then, does not simiply lie in the directions which the 
dtavora takes. The difference is rather again—and this time de- 
fying our common experience—one between “original” and 
“image.” The counting and numbering, to which, on the 
lower level, the natural activity of our d:évoa with regard to 
the visible aspects (Tà épmpeva ein —510 d 5) of our familiar 
and trusted world can be reduced, can also be understood as 
39. “Tod ravrós” seems to be both an objective genitive and a genitive of 


content, the latter more than the former -— cf. 4 rod dyafod Ldéa (508 
e 3) — “the beginning of the whole” and “the beginning which is the 
whole,” 

40. Cf, p. 114, note 16. 

41. Cf. Cratyl. 390 c 10-12. 

42. As so often in the Republic, Socrates, in talking to Glaucon, uses 
terms with military connotations. 


43. Cf. Phaedr. 266 b 3-c 1; Soph. 253 c G-e 7; Statesman 285 a 
7~b6. 
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“imitating” the “dialectical” dividing and collecting which 
the écavoia undertakes on the higher level. ‘The objects, on 
that higher level, are collections or assemblages of intelligible 
units; these units, however, are not “indifferent” mathemati- 
cal povades which can be counted and indifferently “thrown 
together” (aupBdnrai*4), but are both invisible and uncount- 
able etôņn (511 c 1-2) .45 Those assemblages of etn constitute 
the domain of the intelligible. ‘Their noetic “shadows” are the 
pure numbers scrutinized and dealt with in the 7éxvac of 
Arithmetic and Logistic, which 7exvat not only provide the 
foundation for all other disciplines but also reflect the activity 
of our natural étavora in its most basic mode. 

‘This means that in the segment of the intelligible, too, the 
lower subsection is characterized by its dependency on, and its 
relation to, the higher one. Even the precision that may reign 
in the lower seems but a “shadow” of the precision to be se- 
cured in the higher.46 Thus, indeed, as Socrates says (534 a 
4-5), comparing the analogous subsections of the two main 
segments, dialectical vonots (or émieThun) is to miertis as natural 
and technical d:avora is to eixagia. In its surge upwards the fac- 
ulty of dianoetic etkasia, which our natural ôiávoia exercises 
with regard to the visible world, is changed into the power of 
dialectical insight.47 This change is a radical one, involving a 
total turnabout, a total conversion (wepiaywyy — 518 c 8-9, d 4; 
521 c6; peraorpody —518 d 5; 525 c 5; 532 b 7) of the entire soul 
(oùv ody 7H Yvxĝ — 518 c 8). It marks the beginning of a new 
life, a life of drAogodia (cf. 521 c 6-8; 527 b 10), tolerable only 
to a few (494 a 4-7). Prdovodgia is perpetually, and inevitably, 
in conflict with the tendency of our natural and technical 
dtavora to be turned toward the familiar visible world and to 
be immersed in it. Still, let us not fail to observe that the dia- 
lectical journey resumes the initial impulse of the ôtávora to 
which we owe our admittance to the domain of the intelligible. 
The various réxvat enhanced by their expertness tend to 


44. See Aristotle, Met. XIV, 7, 1081 a 5-7. 
45. Cf, Jacob Klein, op. cit, Section 7 C. 
46. Cf. Statesman 284 d 1-2 and the context. 
47. Since (p. 119, note 27) C = B, the inequality in length of the “‘intel- 
ligible” and “visible” subsections depends only on the sizes of A and 
D. 
If, then, 
A:B::B:D or A:G::C:D, 
A: D is in the duplicate ratio of either A: B or C : D {Euclid V, 
Def. 9). This expresses in mathematical terms the relation of the 
power of “dialectic” to the power of elxagia. 


thwart that impulse. A great effort is needed to reactivate it. 
And this effort could not be undertaken but for an intense 
desire to embark upon, and to stay on, the new path. 

In looking at the divided line, whether it be drawn in the 
dust or just “imagined,” Socrates and Glaucon themselves 
show, by their very action of conversing and reasoning about 
it, the twofold possibility open to our deavove., 

First, there is the line that Glaucon is invited to consider 
(509 d 6-8) in connection with what had just been said by 
Socrates and understood by Glaucon. This line is drawn and 
divided up expertly as if skilled mathematicians had been 
putting down “suppositions” so as to be able to derive from 
them certain conclusions.4® But this is not what Socrates 
wants Glaucon—and us—to do. 

For, secondly, the intelligible geometrical features of the 
line serve Socrates as bases, as “suppositions” in the strict 
sense (TÊ dvrt brofécers), for leading Glaucon—and us—to an 
understanding of the difference between the intelligible and 
the visible and of the different levels within each of them. ‘The 
use made of the geometrical model by Socrates is wholly un- 
geometrical. 

Immediately afterwards (merà tatra ô)... -514 a 1) the 
pseudo-geometry is dispensed with and a strange “image” 
(elxwv- 515 a 4; 517 a 8) of a cave is presented to Glaucon and 
to us in words. This “image” gives us an opportunity to exer- 
cise our fundamental power of elxacia (cf. åàreikasov —514 a 1), 
so as to enable us to refer the “imagined” cave back to a 
“real” one. But at the same time our faculty of dtanoetic 
etkasia makes us understand that this “real” cave images our 
natural and civic life within the familiar world around us. 

We note that Socrates takes us, in the story of the cave as 
well as in that of the divided line, on a predominantly as- 
cending path (avaBacts~515 e 7; 517 b 4; avodos—517 b 5; 
émavodos — 521 c 7). 


4. ’Avdurnocs, elxacia, AND ĝtávora IN THE Phaedo 


There is some justification for isolating the consideration 
of the divided line from that of the rest of the Republic. 
There is hardly any for treating certain parts of the Phaedo 
while ignoring the whole of the dialogue. 


48. As was done, for example, p. 119, note 27, and p. 124, note 47. 
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